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MISS BEATRICE LANGLEY. 





Miss Beatrice LanciLey, a ‘charming 
portrait of whom will be found facing these 
remarks, was born at Chudleigh, in Devonshire. 
Her father, Colonel Langley, has in the last 
few months retired from the Royal Artillery, 
and it is with no ordinary satisfaction that we 
hail the daughter of this distinguished officer 
as the most prominent lady violinist of the day. 
To start with, she is in the almost unique posi- 
tion of having been born, bred, educated, and 
received with acclamation—in England. She 
found no necessity to ‘‘ study abroad,” nor was 
she consumed by the desire to mingle with a 
crowd of mediocre, and too often undesirable 
students at a foreign Conservatoire. Beginning 
to play at the age of five years she was content 
to study quietly and rationally at home, until, 
at the age of 12 or thereabouts, when her talent 
could no longer be in any possible doubt, she 
became the pupil of Herr Ludwig. With this 
great master, fine violinist and enthusiastic 
musician, she remained for seven or eight years, 
always in England. It is, no doubt, to his 
invaluable training that she owes in great 
measure her splendid carriage of herself, and 
the deliciously free use of the bow arm which 
render her performances no less delightful 
to the eye than to the ear. With such 
a foundation, no deviation from which would 
for an instant have been permitted by the 
strictest of teachers and at the same time 
the most sympathetic of men, Miss Beatrice 
Langley subsequently embraced the oppor- 
tunity, which his presence in England afforded, 
of placing herself under the tuition of Herr 
Wilhelmj. With his aid she conquered, in a 
short time, the last difficulties and technicalities 
of her instrument—in other words, she became 
what she is now: a violinist for whom the 
most. difficult piece of created music has no 
terrors, and the ordinary morceaux affected by 
her sex are mere child’s play. She plays with 
ease works by Paganini that are not attempted 
except by Burmester. 

Miss Beatrice Langley has not appeared at 
the Monday or Saturday Popular Concerts, 
where Lady Hallé is permanently enshrined if 
not embalmed; but she has met with ovations 
at the Saturday Crystal Palace Concerts, at 
the London Symphony Concerts, at the 
“Gentlemen’s Concerts ’’ (Manchester), at the 
University of Oxford, and indeed on every 
occasion when she has been kind enough to 
enchant her hearers. 

Miss Beatrice Langley, who is the finest 
Violinist (male or female) of her age whom we 
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have ever heard, is about to leave England 
in order to commence at Halifax, on 
November 17th, a tour with Mme. Albani and 
party through Canada and the United States, 
including Utah (the Mormon province), and 
terminating at San Francisco. In London she 
labours under two disadvantages. In the first 
place she was not ‘‘ made in Germany,” and in 
the second, she is a lady. But we feel sure 
that where such conspicuous talent is to be 
appraised, the generous verdict of our trans- 
atlantic cousins will not be prejudiced by mere 
accidents of birth. 








CURRENT NOTES. 





Tue portrait in THe Lute’s November 
number will be that of M. Edouard Colonne, 
who will conduct his famous Parisian orchestra 
at the Queen’s Hall on the evenings of 
October 12th, 14th, and 16th, at 8.30, and on 
the afternoon of October 17th at 3. 


The Little Genius which was produced at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on July goth, has been, 
from time to time, subject to alterations and 
repairs. In its newest form little of the original 
German version remains, and Baron E. Von 
Taund has been practically replaced by Mr. 
omy M. Glover, while Mr. Arthur Sturgess 

as furnished some lyrics which are quite 
above the average. That delightful actress, 
Miss Florence St. John, now supplies the place 
formerly occupied by Miss Annie Dirkens, and 
Miss Lillian Menelly occupies the post of the 
wealthy coal merchant’s daughter vice Miss 
Maggie Roberts. The changes seem to be 
mostly for the better, though the importation 
of four ‘“‘ Moulin Rouge” dancers who are 
neither graceful nor pretty, appears to be 
entirely unnecessary. The females referred 
to pained us very much. Their capers are 
out of date, and, as for dancing, why we have 
seen little children jumping round a piano- 
organ in Soho who could give them several 
stones and a most terrific beating. 


WE regret to have to record the death of 
Mr. R. Betjemann, the only son of Mr. G. H. 
Betjemann (principal violinist at the Opera, and 
director of the Operatic Class at the Royal 
Academy), who perished on the treacherous 
Grindelwald glacier on September roth. 
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Last month Mr. Gladstone—we mean the 
Mr. Gladstone — discoursed on music to 
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audiences of Yorkshiremen and Welshmen on 
two consecutive days. The Yorkshiremen he 
extolled for their preéminence in vocal music, 
and to the Welshmen he said: ‘‘ To hear the 
Welsh people sing in large numbers is a treat 
which I should advise those who have not 
experienced it to take the first opportunity of 
enjoying.” Likea true demagogue he conveyed 
to Yorkshiremen and Welshmen alike that 
they were both the most songful people in the 
world! And nodoubt he thinks the Armenians 
are, too. 


te 


Tue Grand Old Man’s notions of musical 
education are very elementary, as may be 
gathered from the following excerpt from one 
of his speeches: ‘ Now, supposing that when 
you grew out of being a baby, your nurse 
always continued to carry you in her arms, do 
you think you would be able to walk? I am 
surenot. Well, you learn to walk by practising 
walking, and you must learn to sing by prac- 
tising singing.’ Irresistible logic, isn’t it ? 
No, we may learn deceit by devoting ourselves 
to duplicity, but we cannot all be artistic liars. 
There is the point. Some people walk better 
than others, and some people sing better than 
others. All this ‘‘ high falutin’”’ on the subject 
of music by Mr. G. is discounted by the fact 
that in his younger and more responsible days 
his favourite air was ‘‘ Camptown Races,”’ with 
its pregnant refrain, ‘‘ Doo-dah, doo-dah, dey,” 
which he has himself been known, as a matter 
of history, to warble with the utmost enthusiasm. 


The Musical News says that “ at the present 
moment there is a decided demand for short 
choral works appropriate to the Church 
seasons.” If, on this cue, we did not draw 
attention to Tur Lure’s long series of season- 
able anthems, with special reference to Mr. 
Alfred Redhead’s “ O Praise the Lord ”’ in the 
August number, we should abuse our high 
calling. 


Tue Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall have fully maintained the standard which 
was expected of them. The “ popular” nights 
have been, one and all, remarkable for a 
discriminating selection of the programme, 
which, without being abstruse, was always 
such as would give pleasure to the musician. 
The “‘ Wagner” nights comprised some of the by 
no means most familiar works of the Bayreuth 
master, and the ‘ Gounod” 
September 8th was in every way satisfactory, 
especially as regards the singing of Mr. L. 
Pringle in the part of Mephistopheles in the 
Garden Scene from Faust. 


Tue “popular” night of the 17 
was noteworthy in that Dvdrak’s 
Symphony “From the New W 
listened to with a rapt attenti fy 
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reminded one of a Crystal Palace, rather than 
a ** Promenade,” audience. The same may be 
said of Moskowski’s interesting ballet Laurin 
(never before heard in England), and the 
moral seems to be that “ popularity” is no 
longer to be sought with such things as “ The 
Lost Chord” performed as a cornet solo, a 
vocalist who obliges with “‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and a selection by the band from 
Il Trovatore. To Dvérak’s lovely symphony 
we have referred over and over again as being 
one of the masterpieces of modern times ; but 
it was none the less refreshing to find it 
appreciated as it was by an enormous crowd 
of the “shilling” public. Mr. Arthur Payne, 
the violinist of the evening, was encored, and 
so was Mr. Hirwen Jones after an exceptionally 
fine rendering of an air from Handel’s Semele. 


SaTURDAY, SEPTEMBER I9TH, brought together 
one of the largest audiences of the season. 
Once more it was a “‘ popular” night, but the 
programme none the less comprised two 
novelties in addition to such interesting revivals 
as Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s ballet music to Colomba, 
The novelties were the ‘* Slavonic Dance ”’ from 
the opera Le Roi Malgré Lui, by E. Chabrier, 
a French composer who is already distinguished 
throughout Europe; and Festmarsch, for 
orchestra by the Bavarian musician, Kestler, 
who was first introduced to the English public 
at these same concerts last year. Mr. Herbert 
Grover, Miss Evangeline Florence, and Mr. 
Charles Santley (who re-appeared at the 
Queen’s Hall for the first time this year), were 
the principal vocalists. Mr. Santley received 
an overwhelming ovation, and the entire 
programme, embellished with careful and 
informing notes by Mr. Edgar F.. Jacques, was 
listened to with rapt attention. 
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LIEUTENANT Dan Goprrey will shortly 
retire from the British Army in which he has 
done the most excellent service. Efforts were 
made in high quarters to allow him to retain 
his position, but in accordance with the 
regulations he must share the doom of superan- 
nuation with his superior officers. His loss 
will be generally felt, but his family and 
musicians at large can always remember with 
pride that he is the first Bandmaster upon 
whom the compliment of a Commission has 
been bestewed. 

Tue 173rd meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford opened 
on Sunday, September 6th, with a grand 
service in Worcester Cathedral. The festival 
proper began on Tuesday, September 8th, with 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, in which the soloists 
were Mme. Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Hirwen Jones, and Mr. Plunket Greene. I= 
e evening of the same day Mr. Edward 
ar’s new oratorio, The Light of Life, was 
rd for the first time. This is the 
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work of a local musician who is already | arrangements. Could he but guess—‘ could he 















































n 
be favourably known as the composer of the | but guess” sounds like the title of one of Mr. 
in Cantata The Black Knight, and other orchestral | Boosey’s new songs, but no matter—that he 
he pieces. The soloists engaged in The Light | was engendering fatigue among the non-musical 
no of Life were Miss Anna Williams, Miss Jessie | and disgust among the musical, he would be 
he King, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin | more anxious to curtail the vibrations of his 
a Mills. The composer conducted, but the] vocal chords and less eager to expose his 
of result was not eminently satisfactory, and, | tonsils, 
ym indeed, it can hardly be regarded as likely to * 9 
ny achieve any very permanent position. WE are delighted to notice that Mr. Herbert 
ng nay Bunning’s Suite Villageoise, which was recently 
ae Botu The Magazine of Music and The Musical | produced with much success at the Crystal 
. Times seem to have been much affected by our | Palace, will be played at Liverpool and 
wd reference (in the August number of Tue Lure) | Manchester by Mr. Cowen’s orchestra. It has 
“= to the possibility of checking the abuse by | already been played at Hamburg and at the 
ind vocalists of the last high note in their songs. | Rouen Exhibition, and in the winter it is to be 
ully Quoting our buoyant expression ‘‘ With courage | heard in Paris. 
le. and a little dynamite the thing is to be done,”’ Ps ant 
h The Magazine of Music while fully sympathising | The Musical News says: ‘* While the world is 
a with our object, oom pais teed “We are not | Jeft quite in the dark about the opera which 
‘tha > scale Tins . pF re. ome in 3 Verdi is engaged on, the composers of the 
rata many ful cal d a ar y, whi ey young Italian school are also busy, but make 
vali psa ® oo ee i Pome: an es: h 1€ Says, | no secret of their work, Alberti F ranchetti, 
ai bt gree ; rs at oo Ae t just = the composer of Christoforo Colombo, is working 
oat well have tried to age: eather against t © | at present on a comic opera, which is to bear 
" wind. Singers went on ‘throwing their souls,’ | the title Pourceaugnac. Giaccomo Puccini will 
hed as THE Lure puts it, ‘into a penultimate high shortly complete his three-act opera La Tosca, 
rs G,’ and the public, then as now, encouraged | and Mascagni is writing a Japanese opera.” 
or them.” Courage, my braves! Do not so * x 
tler, easily despair! The weapon of ridicule might * 
iblic well be applied by you both with greater Tue ‘extra supplement” of The Musical 
‘bert frequency to this vicious habit. Like our | /?mes for September consists of a part song by 
Mr. Acrostician we regard vocalists as “the most | Mr. F. H. Cowen called “‘ Rowing Homewards.” 
the conceited folk on earth,” and they, being This effusion is 60 bars in length, and during 
were proportionately thin-skinned, are exceptionally | its course the same phrase, identically harmonised, 
rived quick to resent what they may regard asa slight. | Occurs exactly 10 times. People who have 
ntire Good humoured banter is to them a deadly | once heard it will, thus, not be likely to forget 
and insult, but it brings them to their senses if | in a hurry the main characteristic of ‘“‘ Rowing 
, was they have any. To gravely ask a singer to | Homewards.” 
sing in time, if it suited his purpose to sing * 
out of time—as it generally does, apparently— PeruAPs rowing homewards is monotonous, 
ortly would, as Mr. Joseph Bennett says, be to try | but surely it ought not to be more so than, if 
> has “to blow a feather against the wind.” But,/so much so as, rowing any other whither? 
were when a responsible critic kindly but firmly | Personally we prefer punting. 
retain makes it clear, even to a warbler’s intelligence *  * 
| the that such warbler is making an ass of himself “a — 
yeran- by dwelling an unconscionable time on a Miss Marte Brena will FORE 3H England 
s loss semiquaver simply because that particular note | !onger than she had at first intended, her de- 
y and in the scale is one upon which he can venture | P@tture for America being postponed until 
- with to trust himself for any length of time, then, | February, 1897. Among other engagements 
upon the warbler may be induced to reconsider his | 1 the near future, it has been arranged for her 
n has position. to sing at the Crystal Palace Concert on the 
* afternoon of October 1oth. 
Tue male vocalist—we will say nothing of my 
irs of the songstress, for she is immortal and We have received marked copies of The 
ypened impeccable—is as vain as he is conceited. He| Musical Couviey for July and August, both 
grand is usually much concerned with his personal | stamped “ despatch delayed till after the holi- 
estival appearance, and oftentimes he imagines that | days.” The design of those who sent us these 
1, with hot a few of Beauty’s Eyes are watching him | numbers of a handsomely printed paper, seems 
oloists while he narrowly escapes bursting a blood-| to have been to call attention to what is 
n, Mr. vessel in the endeavour to tire out his accom- | announced as ‘“* The New Work,” an oratorio 
ie. In panist’s patience. Poor fellow! Did he but | to preliminary announcements of which a Mr. 
‘dward know that during these palpitating moments he | Ajax devotes pages of curiosity-kindling letter- 
c, was commonly looked more like a boiled owl in a fit | press. Unfortunately Mr. Ajax does not tell 
is the than anything else, he would make other | us the title of this masterpiece—of which he 
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evidently entertains an extraordinarily high 
opinion—nor the name of the writer. This 
much he vouchsafes. The composer is a 
Briton, and “he hails from the Midlands.” A 
page of the score, very neatly written, is re- 
produced in facsimile, but standing alone it 
conveys nothing beyond care and correctness. 
Mr. Ajax propounds a multitude of questions 
to the reader of The Musical Courier, the last 
being this: ‘ Finally, do you know of any 
musical philanthropist ready to come forward 
and guarantee the cost of production?” 
Previously he remarks: ‘‘In conclusion, the 
question before the reader is this: Should 
‘The New Work’ be heard in public, or 
not?” Weare afraid we must give up. 


Tue Corporation of Brecon have decided to 
confer the Freedom of their Borough on 
Madame Patti. The document will be pre- 
sented to her at an Eisteddfod next May on 
the birthday of Her Majesty the Queen. 


On the evening of the ‘‘ Queen’s Day”’ Mr. 
Robert Newman attracted an overflowing 
audience to the Queen’s Hall where he had 
prepared a right royal and patriotic programme 
in celebration of the unique occasion. It is to 
be hoped, and indeed we may presume, that 
Her Majesty has received word of the 
enthusiastic manner in which the National 
Anthem was received, the assembled multitude 
joining their voices to those of the choir, and 
applauding the performance until it had to be 
repeated. As long previously arranged, 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise formed a feature 
of the entertainment, and we are pleased to 
report that Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s masterly 
overture Britannia was, in compliance with a 
suggestion from Tue Lute, comprised in the 
scheme. This delicious work gains on every 
hearing, and apart from its singular appropriate- 
ness to the special occasion, it is‘certainly one 
of the greatest pieces of its kind produced in 
this century. The delicate fancy, the mar- 
vellous self control, the abstention from the 
ad captandum displayed by the composer, will be 
more and more appreciated as time rolls on. 
At present its racy continuity haunts our brain, 
and is the admiration of every musician who 
has heard it. A new Coronation March by Mr. 
Percy Pitt was performed the same evening 
for the first time. It is distinctly melodious 
throughout, and the scoring is brilliant. It is 
perhaps more suited to the solemn function of 
a Coronation than to the hilarity of a popular 
festival. It is none the less very pleasing 
from our point of view. 


WE regret to announce the death from heart 
disease, on September 24th, of Miss Bessie 
Bellwood, the well-known music-hall singer 
and actress. Miss Bellwood will be much 
missed; she was a true artist in her own 
original and particular line. She was only 





39 years of age when she died. The song that 
made her name was ‘“* What Cheer, ’Ria.” 


xk 

THE valuable series of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Gladstone before the Royal College of 
Organists last March has been published. The 
subject treated is ‘‘The Harmonization of 
Unfigured Basses and of Melodies,” and the 
book is full of information. Speaking of 
examination papers, Dr. Gladstone says in 
effect that the questions put to students are 
not always free from ambiguity, and that 
certain students almost always contrive to 
misunderstand some of them. We quite agree. 
The following question was propounded in an 
examination paper ten years ago: ‘* When a 
regiment is marching with the band piaying, 
do the soldiers’ legs all move at the same 
time?” Dr. Gladstone describes as “ foolishly 
facetious’ the answer of a candidate who 
replied : ‘‘ The soldiers’ legs obviously cannot 
all move together, because the left legs move 
at one time, and the right legs at another.” 
We consider this a very good answer to the 
question as framed. What the examiner 
wanted was that candidates should show their 
acquaintance with the fact that sound takes 
an appreciable time to travel, and_ that, 
therefore, while all were marching to the 
music as it veached them, the feet of the 
soldiers in the rear would strike the ground 
later than those of the soldiers immediately 
behind the band. But the answer to the mere 
question : ‘* When a regiment is marching, do 
the soldiers’ legs all move at the same time?” 
is, shortly, “ No”; and that whether forty 
bands be playing or not. 


FROM THE AUDIENCE’S POINT OF 
VIEW. 


No. 4.—A ProMENADE CoNncERT. 





[An orchestral piece is just concluded. The 
packed mass of humanity in the Promenade begins to 
** civculate.’’| 


AMELIA (fanning herself, and speaking to he 
escort).—O wasn't that beautiful ! 

Henry (her escort, with less enthusiasm).—Yes, 
it was prime. 

AMELIA.—Prime? Whata word! 
to see you don’t care about music ! 

Henry.—® don’t 1? Well have it your own 
way. Say it’s my fault. 

AmELIA.—What’s your fault? 
anything was anybody’s fault ? 

Henry.—You did. You said I didn’t care 
about music. 

Ametia.—No more you do, or you couldn't 
be so cantankerous after a lovely piece 0 
music like that. 

Henry.—Go on; goon! 

Ame.iA.—There you are again! Nothing 
but nagging all the time. I declare it’s 10 
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pleasure to come out with you. Why, there— 
(rhapsodically) 1 could listen to that band all 
night, I could. 

Henry.—Why don’t you ? 

AmEL1A.—Why don’t I? 

Henry (gloomily).—Yes ; why don’t you? 

AmELlIa (bitterly).—Because I can’t; and you 
know it, and what’s more I shan’t go home 
with you, no, that I shan’t, not if you was to go 
down on your bended knees, so there! (Fans 
herself furiously.) And it’s not the slightest use 
your losing your temper with me, so I tell you, 
and what’s more I won’t stand it, so now / 

HENRY (somewhat disconcerted, and looking round 
arxiously).—Look here, Amelia, I promised to 
take you home to mother, and—and I’m sorry 
if | was cross, and you’ll excuse me, won't you ? 
but mother will be so disappointed as I know 
there'll be supper waiting, and—and there, of 
course the music was fine, but I was thinking 
of something else—can’t. you guess? (Tenderly.) 

AMELIA (much mollified but vesistant).—How 
should I guess what you were thinking of? If 
you wouldn’t think so much, but act more like 
a human being it would be better for both of us. 

HENRY (attempting to put his arm round her 
waist).—T here, now, that’s all over! Let's go 
upstairs and take seats in the amphitheatre. 

AMELIA (sternly).—Hands off, if you please. 
We'll go upstairs if you like. 

(They do.) 

AMELIA (in a whisper).—I think that’s Mr. 
Santley singing. 

Henry.—Heh ? 

AMELIA (vepeats hey remark in a louder voice). 

A Mann Front (turning rvound).—Hush-sh-sh. 

Henry.—Who’s he getting at ? 

AmELIA.—Be quiet, he want’s to enjoy the 
music. 

Tue Man IN Front (as befove).—-Hush-sh-sh. 

Hrenry.—He seems dotty. 

AMELIA (angrily).—Do shut up. 

Henry.—O all right ! 

Man IN Front (rising ostentatiously and taking 
a seat a long way vemoved from Henry and Amelia). 
—Strange! most extraordinary people ! 

Henry.—Well, we've shifted him ! 

AmELIA.—Hush—sh—sh. 

Henry.—O, you've taken it on now, have 
you ? 

AMELIA (in a most incisive tone audible to every- 
body neay her).—Look here, Henry, this is the 
last time I ever go out with you, mark my 
words. 

Henry.—O law! 

THE PropLe on ALL SipEs.—Hush—sh—sh. 

Henry (desperately, in a hurried whisper).—I'm 
off, Emily, you stop as long as you like, I’ll 
wait outside for you. 

AmreLia.—Do you think I’m going to be left 
alone in a public place? Not much! If you 
§0,l gotoo. Is it likely? (Fumes.) 

Henry (much relieved and seizing Amelia by the 
4ym).—Good business; shouldn’t wonder if 
there was oysters! (Exeunt Henry and Amelia.) 
Genera Coorus.—Hush—sh—sh. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lute. 


Nove._ty THEATRE. 

S1r,—Referring to your remarks on the fatal 
accident at this theatre in which you seem to 
imply that the magistrate should have censured 
the management, I beg to inform you that the 
evidence distinctly exonerated us, we having 
provided and handed to Mr. Franks a property 
dagger, but he and the deceased arranged 
between themselves to use Mr. Franks’ dagger. 
I must ask you to be good enough to insert 
this in justice to us. 


Yours faithfully, 


(for Miss St. Lawrence, Lessee), 
WALTER TyRRELL (Manager). 
Great Queen Street, Holborn, W.C., 
London, September 4th, 1896. 
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DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES, &c. 





*,* Correspondents are implored to write distinctly, 
ey proper names, and on one side of the paper 
onty. 

Brtrast.—The fourteenth annual festival of 
the choirs in connection with the North Connor 
Church Union was held in Holy Trinity Church, 
Portrush, and proved a great success. About 
300 choristers attended from the following 
parishes: Aghadowey, Armoy, Ballycastle, 
Ballymoney, Ballyrashane, Ballywillan (Port- 
rush), Billy, Coleraine, Culfeightrin, Derry- 
keighan, Drumtullagh, Dunluce, Dunseverick, 
Finvoy, Garvagh, Kilrea, Kildollagh, Lough- 
guile, and Macosquin. 

Before service a short organ recital was given 
by Mr. W. de Pauley, who played with taste, 
‘* Capriccio alla Sonata’”’ (Fumagali) ‘ Fugue 
in D major” (Bach), and ‘‘ Cantilene Pastorale” 
(Guillemant). The music for the festival was 
judiciously selected and admirably performed, 
thanks chiefly to the untiring exertions of 
Rev. J. P. Barnes, B.A., of Ballycastle, 
honorary choir inspector, and was as follows: 
Chorale (Luther) No. 447, proper Psalms to 
settings by Crotch, Barnby, and Macfarren, 
canticles to setting by Dr. Garratt, Barnby’s 
‘‘ Endless Hallelujah,” and Chorale from Sé?. 
Paul (Nicolai-Mendelssohn), also the Hymn 
‘* Hail gladdening light”’ (Stainer). The re- 
cessional hymn was by Sullivan. 


Bancor Parish Cuurcu.—An organ recital 
was given a few evenings ago by the talented 
organist, Mr. R. Jones, the only feature of 
regret being the small audience which assembled 
to hear what was undoubtedly a great musical 
treat. Mr. Jones ably sustained his reputation 
by the performance of the following items, 
which were one and all exquisitely played: 
Sonata, No. 3 (Mendelssohn) ‘ Andante 
Cantabile’’ (Weber), ‘‘ Cantilene Pastorale ” 
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(Guillemant), ‘‘Grand March” (Sullivan), 
Andante from Symphony, Op. 13 (Widor), 
‘‘ Grand Offertoire in D” (Batiste), ‘* Benedic- 
tion Nuptiale ” (Saint Saéns), ‘* March of the 
Crusaders”’ (Liszt). The programme included 
two solos by our cultured basso Mr. Wm. Imrie, 
who sang in his usual finished style, “ There is 
a green hill far away” (Gounod), and ‘“ The 
shadow of the Cross’”’ (Barri). 


DonaGHADEE.—A concert was given in aid 
of the local nursing fund, and was attended 
with a large amount of success, the Leslie Hall 
being kindly lent by Mr. D. Delacherois, D.L. 
The programme comprised the following :— 
Romberg’s ‘‘ Toy” symphony, followed by 
* Adieu Marie” (Adams), sung by Mr. Jack 
Ross (later Mr. Ross sang “ Bianca”), and 
* Life’s Lullaby ” (Lane), sung by Miss Lucy 
Redfern. The violin solos, Sonata in C minor 
(Grieg), and ‘ Elegie” (Bazzini), were con- 
tributed by Mr. T. J. Lindsay. ‘“ The En- 
chantress ” (Hatton), and “‘ Sleep, baby, sleep” 
(Sullivan), were sung by Miss McKisack, who 
gave later, as she only can, ‘‘ What the 
chimney sang” (Griswold). Two banjo solos 
were performed by Miss Langtry Mathews. 
Mr. Bowden Caughey as humorist proved an 
attraction, Miss Hutton also executed a piano- 
forte solo in brilliant style, and the programme 
was completed by Mr. H. J. McCracken, 
who recited two pieces with his well-known 
ability. 

The accompaniments were supplied by Mrs. 
Masterman, Mrs. Corry, Miss Searle, Miss 
Hutton, Miss Malcolm, and Mr. H. H. Harty. 


Groomsport.-—In connection with the local 
poor fund a concert was given in the Lecture 
Hall of the Presbyterian Church before a very 
large audience. The following programme was 
admirably gone through, encores being frequent : 


Misses Bayley, Manchester. Songs, “ Les 
Rameaux ” (Faure), and “ Asthone” (Trotere), 
Rev. J. Johnstone Walker. Songs, ‘“‘ My 
Dreams ”’ (Tosti), and ‘* Bolero” (Dick), Miss 
Bayley. Songs, ‘‘ Eternal Day” (Adams), and 
‘Home of my Heart’ (Leoni), Rev. T. 
McCreight. Pianoforte Solo, “ The Rivulet” 
(Mendelssohn), Mrs. Andrews. Songs, ‘* The 
Silver King” (Chaminade), ‘‘The Stars of 
Normandie” (De Faye), ‘* For love of Thee” 
(W. Slaughter), and ** Look in mine eyes” 
(Caryll), Mr. Brown. Songs, ‘‘ What the years 
bring’ (Cowen), and ‘“ Tatters” (Behrend), 
**La Serenata” (Braga)—violin obligato by 
Mr. R. Jones—“ Annie Lauri,” “ Ailsa Mine” 
(Newton), and ‘* Love’s Sorrow,” Mr. Stanley 
Birch. A Pianoforte Solo entitled “ Automne,” 
was well rendered by Miss Bagley. Mr. R. 
Jones acted as accompanist with his usual 
good taste. 

Mr. Wm. Moyes has been appointed Pre- 
centor and Choirmaster of first Lisburn 


Mr. F. J. Moffett has been appointed to a 
similar position in Rosemary Street Presby- 
terian Church, Belfast. Mr. Laurence R, 
Glenton, A.T.C.L., has also been appointed 
Organist and Choirmaster of first Presbyterian 
(Unitarian) Church, Belfast. 


Griascow.—Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather there was a very large and 
appreciative audience at Dr. Pearce’s last 
organ recital in the Cathedral. 

On Saturday afternoon, September 1gth, the 
Glasgow Choral Union gave a concert there of 
miscellaneous pieces. The chorus occupied 
the choir of the building, the audience standing 
in the nave. The effect of “« Judge me O God” 
and ‘ In exitu Israel” rolling through the arch 
of the organ loft from an unseen choir was 
very fine, and gave the listeners some concep- 
tion of Wagner’s idea of the hidden orchestra. 
Dr. Pearce was at the organ, and although 
the weather was at its worst, the audience was 
very large. Wesley’s Waéderness, Zadoc the 
Priest, and ‘‘O Gladsome Light ’’ by Sullivan, 
were among the items performed. 

The prospectus of the choral and orchestral 
scheme is not out yet. We understand that 
St. Matthew's Passion, the ‘‘ Choral’? Symphony, 
Elijah, and Messiah will be included in the 
list. 

The musical season proper has not yet 
commenced, although one or two of our smaller 
societies are on the look-out for novelties for 
next winter’s study. Next month we hope to 
be able to give details. 


STRAY NOTES. 





In the extreme south-west of this island, 
i.¢., at the Town Hall of a market town in 
Cornwall, I was privileged to witness the other 
day a very interesting performance of a play 
called Tvue as Steel. There were four acts, 
exclusive of a ‘‘ prologue,” which alone com- 
prised five scenes, so that no one could 
complain of the quantity, and I was by no 
means inclined to find fault with the quality. 
One thing especially struck me, and that was 
the self-contained and quiet acting of the 
‘‘ villain.” It produced a great effect upon an 
audience, most of whom had never been within 
200 miles of London. And very properly. 
For, whereas one has only too good cause to 
associate “ ranting”’ with the provincial stage, 
this particular villain (Mr. George Doughty) was 
as imperturbable and gentlemanly a rascal as 
ever cut a throat, or designed to throw people 
into a mill stream, down a pit-shaft, or have 
them pounded by a steam-hammer. Mr. 
John Brownson, as the hero, had fine oppor 
tunities (of which he availed himself well) ™ 
several types of character, and Miss Vennit 
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Wadham, both as a young and an old womat, 
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Oa showed nice perception and dramatic power 
sby- that should insure her success in London. 
R. * ‘ BS 
ated So far as I could judge the same points 
ass “told” at this out of the way place in exactly 
the same way as they would in the Metropolis ; 
ie it was refreshing to observe the silence which 
per | greeted palpable bombast, and the enthusiasm 
last with which anything like true acting was 
received. All the world over the competent 
the “low comedian” is a favourite, and the Joe 
a of Galloper of Mr. Arthur Stanley was an inimit- 
pied able study of a_ chronically intoxicated 
ding “working’’ man. He was very highly to be 
“od” commended in that his creation never over- 
ps stepped the bounds of decorum, while he had 
wis every temptation to trespass. Things are 
acep- evidently very different in ‘‘the provinces”’ 
re from what they were when I was young. The 
ough “ Barn-stormer ”’ is apparently out of date. 
> was Fg? 
c the A LETTER from the manager of the theatrical 
ivan, company in which Mr. Temple E. Crozier so 
tragically met his death will be found in 
estral another column. It has, as the manager re- 
| that quests, been inserted in justice to the company. 
hony, But in justice to THz Lute I must add that the 
n the only words used by me of which any complaint 
could be made were these: ‘‘ Had I been the 
t yet magistrate at Bow Street, I should have had a 
maller word to say to the stage manager who allowed 
es for a dangerous implement to be used at his 
ope to theatre.” The expression was by no means 
strong, and a great deal depends upon whether 
Mr. Franks accepted the property dagger handed 
to him and subsequently substituted another 
unknown to the management, or whether he 
refused the property man’s dagger openly, in 
accordance with his arrangement with Mr. 
asi Crozier. In any case, my remarks were de- 
—_ signed to deal with the general question rather 
wn * than to give additional pain to those who have 
° = had to pass through a severe ordeal in a par- 
a pay ticular instance. What I wished to say, and 
r acts, still insist upon, is that actors ought not to be 
e id allowed to go upon the stage with deadly 
coe weapons in their hands. Mr. Franks went 
he oe the stage with a deadly weapon in his 
at was _ . 
of the ; * ; 
pon an I can quite understand, having had some 
within acquaintance with the stage, that a young 
-operly. artist would not desire, in a serious piece, to 
ause to make use of the “ property dagger,” which, I 
1 stage, believe, subsides into its own handle with an 
ty) was unmistakable click subversive of all but comic 
ascal as emotion. But what I maintain is, that a 
- people wooden dagger (covered, if you please, as to its 
or have fj Dlade, with a little tin-foil, though that is 
. Mr. (@ hardly necessary from the audience’s point of 
oppor: view) would, in a capable actor’s hand, suffice ; 
well) in JJ ‘commit the most atrocious deed. Indeed, 
~Vennie  ' will generally be found that the victim of the 
woman, / Property gun or dagger will act the part of 








injured person much better if he has not been 
severely hurt. 


Mr. GiapsToNne’s speech on the Armenian 
Atrocities at Liverpool was not so inflammatory 
as it was expected to be. His moderation 
must have proved a serious disappointment to 
the hysterical old women of both sexes who 
will be satisfied with nothing short of our 
going and pulling the “ Great Assassin” (as 
they politely call the Sultan) off his throne. 
Advancing age is doubtless beginning to lend 
a mellowing touch to the old gentleman’s per- 
fervid oratory. The Eastern Question is as 
old as the Crusades, and Jerusalem is still 
in the hands of Mohamedans. By the way, 
whether owing or not to the dissensions in the 
Irish Party, Mr. Gladstone seems to have 
forgotten all about Mitchelstown which a few 
years back he enjoined all and sundry so 
forcibly to ‘“‘ remember ”’ ! 


* 

THERE was some flutter in the dove-cotes of 
the less responsible journalism when a letter, 
headed ‘‘ A Literary Outrage,” and signed by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, appeared late last month in 
The Morning Post, The Times, and possibly some 
other papers. To the “intense surprise and 
boundless indignation” of Sir E. Arnold his 
poem, ‘‘ The Queen’s Day,” was ‘ printed in 
intimate connection of (sic) matter, type, and 
place with advertisements of Bovril, patent 
medicines and other articles” (Bottled Stout 
for instance) “not in any way connected 
with the august subject of the poem.” 
Sir Edwin Arnold explains that he never 
dreamed of his poem being used in the manner 
it was, and everybody will believe him. Buta 
very cautious person would have smelt a rat 
when the person to whom he sold his verses 
wrote as follows: “Of course . . . . on 
receiving your poem and paying you cash, 
your price, I become the absolute proprietor, 
* 4 and I am at liberty to use it as I 
like, whenever and wherever I like.” The 
last five words are particularly ominous. Sir 
Edwin Arnold, however, replied ‘“*I accept in 
full the conditions which you attach to your 
payment.” 


an 


Unper these circumstances, how can Sir 
E. Arnold reasonably object when in considera- 
tion of value received by him his poem appears 
in the columns of important daily newspapers? 
Now, had he encountered it on suddenly 
raising the lid of a cheap trunk, or been 
shocked to find some of his stanzas acting as 
envelope to a pound of “ short sixes,” I could 
understand his ‘intense surprise,’ without 
sympathising with his ‘boundless indig- 
nation.” I cannot complain, when I sell a 
horse, if the buyer converts him into Cats’ 
meat. 
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Tuese last three Notes are particularly 
‘“‘stray,” because they arise out of a country 
walk in which I had lost my way, or rather 
never knew it. The first person I enquired it of 
turned out to be the Parish Idiot. It was 
raining very hard, and no sane people were 
about. I did not at first recognise his 
importance as the one reliable institution of the 
village. So I tried to grasp the directions 
which he tried to give. 1 subsequently found 
that his were the only correct ideas of routes 
and localities to be met with in the district. 
3ut, on observing that his tongue was too big 
for his mouth and that his eyes rolled fearfully, 
I decided to take a second opinion. After 
walking half a mile I found two men in a farm- 
yard, to the first of whom I addressed a request 
that he would put me in the way towards my 
destination. The name of my destination he 
repeated three or four times over in a reflective 
manner, as one who would recall an old 
acquaintance of childhood long since dead. 
(My destination was about a mile and a half 
away from the spot on which he stood.) Then 
he shook his heavy head sadly. Then I turned 
to the second man. 


..” 


‘«Ir’s no use talking to him,” said the first 
worthy addressed, ‘he’s stone deaf. But,” he 
continued, ‘‘ now you mention tt (I had mentioned 
it five times) I remember that you take the 
first turn to the right up the hill and you'll 
come to a style; go across that and it will take 
you direct to where you want. You can’t 
make no mistake.’”’ But I could, and did. 
When I had gone, according to the directions, 
half a mile up a muddy lane that led to nowhere, 
I became aware that when my informant said, 
“take the first turning to the vight”” he meant 
Eventually 
I reached my destination by giving people a 
shilling to personally conduct me a hundred 
yards at a time. They did it very surlily. 
But in a week or two it may dawn upon them 
that they were not altogether imposed upon. 


READER, I am stating my absolute experi- 
ence. It tallies, no doubt, with your own. I 
was not 30 miles from London, but whenever I 
mentioned the name of a place half a mile 
removed from the site of my enquiry I was met, 
as you have been, with faces ‘of blank dismay. 
In my experience nobody in the country ever 
answers you without repeating your question 
at least twice, and then, generally, they 
give it up, as they might a conundrum. Of 
all the leaden-headed, and provoking, popula- 
tion of these Isles, commend me to the village 
lout—with or without Board School education. 
He is the creature who, on Sundays, walks out 
with five “ friends,”’ no two of them being ever 
abreast, and for conversation, grunts. 
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ACROSTIC PRIZE. 


Competitors are invited to send in solutions marked 
“* Acrostic” on the envelope, and addressed to the Editor 
of THE Lute to reach 44, Great Marlborough Street, not 
later than the first post on the 2oth of the month in which 
each acrostic appears. At the end of the year a prize 
will be given to such solver as has successfully guessed 
the greatest number of acrostics, and in the event of a 
“tie” either the prize will be divided, or these “ tying” 
will be invited to guess off their ‘ ties ” in special acrostics 
at the discretion of the Editor. Every competitor should 
employ an assumed name, and only divulge his (or her) 
real one on learning that he (or she) has gained the prize, 
The assumed names of the successful solvers will be 
published monthly. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Now is the time when people of my sort 
Throw down their pens, and take a little sport. 


1. At this loves join for worse or better ; 
They change if you but change a letter. 
2. A ‘second nature”; change it don’t! 
Howe’er you will, you'll find it won't. 
3. A dolorous complaint, “on trust” 
Perhaps; yet pay for it I must. 
4. Not Lorelei, but quite as nice: 
Come! you will find me in a trice. 
5. My plural, as you often see, 
Attend devotedly to me. 
6. Sweet youth! Though dead you flourish still 
And hold your own ’gainst daffodil. 
SOLUTION. 
Alta 


QAutwW Dd He 
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Notes.—1. Altar; alter. 2. ‘* Use and wont.” 3. “ Tic 
doloreux.”” 5. The Masses attend Mass. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC FOR OCTOBER. 


The Home of Music, and that’s flat: 
The man’s Herr Manns, for a’ that. 


1. There was a “ harp that once ’’—but oh! 
This is too easy, don’t you know. 

2. ‘It fell the size of pigeons’ eggs,” he swore: 
To such a salvo, salve ; say no more. 

3- To rules exceptions there must be: 
In this case just except the ‘‘t.” 

4- Canst tell the land which bred the man 
Who proved an Emp’ror? Course I can. 

5. A foreign coin but genuine, 
I'll take six pence for each of mine. 

6. You must not neigh, so do the other 
(Not bray) to please a quaker brother. 

7. When Editors “ quote” faulty grammar 
They’re very apt to use this hammer. 

8. Attempting This some make a mangle ; 
Others or win, or this, or wrangle. 


Correct answers to the September acrostic have been 
received from: “Dr. Jim,” ‘‘ Barnaby B.,” “ Parrot,” 
“Ferret,” ‘ Kruger,” ‘ Nettlerash,” “Saucy,” ‘“ Mati- 
gold,” ‘* Old Windsor,” and “ Skunk.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Commun:cations intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. : 
The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he # 
unable to make use, unless stamps are enclosed, 
All business letters shoula be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 
dvertisements should reach the Office of the PUBLISHERS; 
Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in 
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“BEHOLD! UPON THE MOUNTAINS | 
Anthem for Christmas 


Nahum, |.15; & LI. 9;& Music by 


Words by Florence Hoare. ALBERT W. KETELBEY. 





LONDON: 
PATEY & WILLIS,44,G? MARLBOROUGH ST, W. 
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Far above 
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Christ hath come _ in love 
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His star doth shine 
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Born to save us 
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Sopranos in unison. 
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